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TO  ACQUIRE  CHARM 

In  this  book  we  shall  discuss  the  ways  you  can  put 
into  your. life  that  which  will  make  you  charming,  or 
in  other  words,  this  will  be  the  School  of  Charm.  In 
a  later  lesson  we  shall  talk  about  how  to  express  that 
charm.  First  learn  how  to  do  it,  study  it,  and  cultivate 
it,  then  learn  how  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Within  YOU  is  a  charm  as  alluring,  as  winsome  and 
as  striking  as  any  you’ve  ever  seen.  Not  in  just  the 
same  way  as  someone  else  expresses  HIS  charm,  but 
each  one  of  us  has  a  definite  personality  buried  within 
us,  waiting  to  be  developed  and  brought  out. 

It  may  be  that  you  seem  quiet  and  colorless  now,  but 
even  one  who  talks  little  may  magnify  her  personality 
and  make  her  charm  felt.  What  you  lack  is  probably 
only  self  confidence. 

We  are  setting  out  in  this  book  to  fill  ourselves  so 
full  of  the  elements  of  charm  'that  we  will  simply  flow 
over  the  next  time  we  want  to  appear  well.  But  be¬ 
ginning  from  this  minute,  we  are  not  going  to  give  our¬ 
selves  a  thought.  We  shall  not  wonder  whether  any  of 
these  fountain  heads  of  charm  are  already  within  us. 
We  are  going  to  be  absolutely  open  minded  to  all  the 
suggestions  which  follow — not  criticize  nor  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  adopt  them  at  once. 

Your  work  in  this  book  is  to  absorb ;  in  the  next  we 
shall  turn  our  attention  to  how  to  use  these  storehouses 
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we  have  built  within  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  give 
outside  indication  of  what  there  is  within  us. 

Have  you  imagined  that  being  charming  simply 
meant  the  ability  to  step  into  a  man’s  heart?  That  is 
likely  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  your  knowledge,  certainly 
it  may  be,  if  you  wish  it.  But  my  dears,-  there  are 
many  of  us  who  are  miserable  as  we  come  in  contact 
with  the  world,  who  wish  only  that  we  were  able  to 
understand  others  and  BE  understood.  To  this  lonely 
little  girl  I  give  this  special  admonition  to  forget  her¬ 
self  entirely  as  she  reads  this  book. 

A  Prelude  and  a  Promise 

Charm  will  light  the  way  to  any  earthly  attainment 
you  are  striving  for,  bring  you  friends,  and  prevent 
your  ever  needing  to  be  lonesome  for  a  minute,  quite 
aside  from  winning  a  husband,  if  that  too,  is  your  aim. 

We  agreed  in  Book  I  that  although  you  might  not 
have  traveled  and  mixed  with  the  outside  world  enough 
to  lose  that  lack  of  self  confidence  which  now  hampers 
you,  we -would  bring  the  world  right  into  your  room 
and  take  advantage  of  the  experiences  of  others  who 
have  traveled  and  done  the  things  we  should  like  to  do. 
We  know  that  travel  will  broaden,  that  it  makes  us  learn 
the  ways  of  other  people,  that  it  teaches  us  to  make  the 
most  of  what  is  and  that  it  brings  an  easy  manner. 
We  have  read  how  the  charming  woman  won  and  held 
a  place  in  the  world  and  reaped  a  full  rich  harvest 
from  life.  We  shall  begin  today  to  learn  some  of  her 
formulas. 
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First,  you  must  not  believe  that  what  has  happened, 
in  the  way  of  triumphs  to  others,  cannot  possibly  come 
to  you.  Do  not  argue  with  me  and  say  that  because 
you  never  had  a  chance  you  will  not  be  able  to  make 
anything  of  yourself.  If  you  are  the  gloomy  little  girl 
who  believes  that  way,  your  first'  course  in  reading 
must  be  the  biographies  of  others  who  HAVE  done 
things.  In  almost  every  instance  you  will  find  that  their 
earlier  lives  were  hampered  in  some  way  by  too  little 
money  or  educational  facilities — many  times  both. 

It  is  often  the  striving  against  obstacles  that  builds 
the  biggest  characters.  I  know  that  sounds  like  preach¬ 
ing  again.  We  are  impatient  for  results.  We  imagine 
that  if’  we  had  this  or  that  we  would  be  better  off.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  charm  is  a  mental  and  spiritual  growth 
which  can  be  cultivated  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  in  spite  of  any  obstacle. 

There  are  so  many  sources  whereby  you  can  take 
into  your  life  a  full  rich  reservoir  of  internal  power  to 
deepen  and  enrich  your  influence  on  those  around  you. 
Let’s  be  honest — in  many  cases  that’s  why  we  want  to 
be  charming — for  the  power  it  brings. 

What  Mental  Charm  Is 

Throughout  this  course  we  have  talked  about  health 
and  its  relation  to  beauty.  There  seems  to  be  no  situa¬ 
tion  at  all  where  it  is  not  of  value  for  it  is  also  an  aid 
to  charm.  If  you  are  half  ill  all  the  time,  you  are 
probably  irritable.  There  are  a  few  angelic  invalids 
but  the  reverse  is  the  rule. 
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In  Book  II  we  talked  about  how  our  daily  lives,  the 
thoughts  we  think  and  the  acts  we  do,  write  themselves 
in  our  faces. 

Fear,  jealousy,  hatred,  rivalry,  vengefulness,  grief 
or  worry,  are  toxins.  A  prominent  physician  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  recently  said:  “These  toxins  are  as  destructive 
to  our  bodies  as  poisons,  slower  in  action  of  course,  but 
ageing  and  lowering  efficiency  even  in  youth.  Their 
action  affects  the  digestive  system,  the  vital  organs, 
heart  and  brain.” 

So  you  see,  dears,  besides  leaving  their  imprint  on 
the  delicate  lines  around  our  eyes  and  mouth,  they  af¬ 
fect  your  health  and  we  must  begin  at  once  to  strike 
them  out. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  a  nervous  strain,  stop  and 
try  to  analyze  it,  see  if  it  is  not  due  to  one  of  these 
toxins.  If  you  ever  lose  your  temper,  watch  your 
stomach  to  see  if  it  is  not  upset;  notice  if  your  heart 
action  is  not  increased.  Maybe  your  pulse  is  running 
away  with  itself.  You  may  think  it  does  you  no  harm, 
but  if  you  keep  it  up,  tiny  fingers  will  trace  themselves 
in  these  images  around  your  eyes  and  mouth  and  over 
your  face.  That  is  why  we  say  so  and  so  “looks” 
sweet  or  sour,  according  to  her  disposition — she  can’t 
help  herself.  It  isn’t  Christian  creed  then,  to  be  kind, 
to  think  beautiful  thoughts,  to  practice  gentleness  and 
charity — it's  just  plain  human  vanity— because  we  want 
beauty  and  charm  and  that  is  the  only  road  that  leads 
to  it. 

When  others  look  at  us  they  see  instantly  the  kind 
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of  thoughts  we  have  been  thinking,  whether  there  is  a 
war  between  our  better  and  worse  selves  raging  inside 
us  or  not.  They  probably  won’t  be  able  to  analyze  it, 
not  many  people  can  read  expressions  in  the  face. 
Chances  are  they’ll  merely  feel  that  they  were  pleased 
with  us  or  did  not  think  we  were  pretty.  They’re  not 
likely  to  stop  to  bother  to  ask  why. 

The  beautiful  light  in  a  mother’s  eyes  is  love.  The 
best  loved  expression  in  a  young  girl’s  face  is  clean¬ 
liness  of  thought — gentleness.  A  frown  drives  either 
or  all  of  them  away. 

Happiness  attracts,  but  few  of  our  friends  are 
staunch  enough  to  stay  long  around  us  when  we  are 
depressed.  They  may  utter  a  sympathetic  word  or  so 
and  are  gone,  but  if  we  are  happy  and  vivacious,  they 
will  probably  try  to  make  another  appointment  to  see 
us  again  soon.  It’s  the  “Laugh  and  the  world  laughs 
with  you”  point  of  view.  “For  this  dear  old  earth 
must  borrow  its  mirth,  but  it  has  sorrow  enough  of  its 
own.” 

But  driving  friends  away  from  us  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  damage  our  sad  or  ugly  thoughts  do.  Not 
that  we  would  discount  friendship.  A  friend  is  a  rare 
and  beautiful  gift — nurture  such  a  one — and  tenderly 
appreciate  him.  But  the  sad  thoughts  which  drive 
THEM  away  work  a  spiritual  and  physical  hardship 
on  US  and  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

We  shall  call  the  foregoing  destructive  thoughts  the 
SICK  thoughts,  while  cheerfulness,  charity,  generosity, 
sympathy  and  interest,  are  WELL  thoughts.  These 
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keep  our  minds  free  of  the  toxins  which  poison  and 
instead  of  depressing  us,  promote  health. 

Winning  Winsomeness 

Rational  thinking  and  exuberant  spirits  are  tonic, 
not  toxic.  Instead  of  tearing  down,  they  build  up  and 
beautify. 

Again  referring  to  our  great  and  immortal  Bern¬ 
hardt,  who,  when  asked  the  secret  of  her  charm  and 
personality  replied :  “A  deep,  warm  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  other  people. ” 

By  looking  for  the  good  in  others,  you  unconsciously 
cultivate  more  of  it  in  yourself.  If  you  put  real  kind¬ 
ness  into  your  voice  when  you  talk,  you  will  FEEL 
kindness.  When  you  really  feel  it,  you  look  it.  No 
pair  of  eyes  without  this  expression  of  kindliness  is 
pretty,  no  matter  what  their  color  or  size  if  they  lack 
this  inevitable  softness. 

You  cannot  have  a  winsome  personality  if  you  har¬ 
bor  depression.  Mental  discontent  takes  all  interest 
out  of  life,  because  as  has  been  said  (and  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  stressed)  the  functions  of  the  vital  organs 
are  interfered  with.  The  stomach  poisons  the  food 
you  take  into  it  at  such  times,  which  in  turn  passes  the 
poisons  through  the  system,  and  there  you  have  the 
road  that  outburst  of  yours  takes  through  you,  your¬ 
self  first,  and  reacting  on  anyone  who  happens  to  be 
near  you. 

Low  spirits  drive  away  friends  and  mar  the  features. 
Do  not  allow  them  to  dwell  too  long  within  you  for 
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they  are  apt  to  become  imbedded  there  and  hasten  the 
approach  of  age.  Without  them  we  may  stay  young 
in  mind  and  spirit,  welcome  everywhere,  with  them 
we  grow  grouchy,  hard  to  live  with,  and  are  finally 
given  a  corner  to  ourselves  until  the  undertaker  has 
his  day. 

You  know  the  difference  in  aged  faces.  You  have 
seen  sweet  old  ladies  who  took  away  all  the  dread  you 
always  felt  about  growing  old.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  so  wonderful  that  I  was  anxious  for  that  day 
to  come. 


A  Cynic 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  the  very 
easiest,  to  lose  faith  and  become  cynical. 

No  charming  person  is  ever  cynical.  It  is  a  sure 
charm  destroyer.  The  thing  is  not  shall  we  become 
cynics,  but  why  should  we? 

Do  you  want  the  corners  of  your  mouth  to  go  down  ? 

Do  you  want  to  coax  hard  lines  in  your  face  that 
will  send  friends  kiting  away  from  you  instead  of 
toward  you? 

A  very  young  woman  told  me  recently  that  she  had 
not  been  to  church  for  two  months — that  she  had  be¬ 
come  a  cynic  and  in  order  to  be  a  good  cynic  she  could 
not  afford  to  have  any  creed.  Her  contact  with  the 
world  had  shown  her  a  side  of  life  that  no  girl  should 
know  about  before  marriage. 

Not  all  the  situations  in  life  are  comprehensible  to 
the  very  young  mind.  Youth  attempts  to  solve  ques- 
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tions  for  itself  and  succeeds  only  in  getting  into  doubts 
that  look  insurmountable.  Better  keep  to  the  whole¬ 
some  things  you  CAN  understand  and  let  time  arrange 
her  own  school  of  knowledge  for  you. 

The  very  young  girl  who  smokes,  goes  out  on  parties, 
keeps  late  hours  and  reads  morbid  love  tales  and  prob¬ 
lem  plays,  in  short  mimics  her  elders,  usually  finds 
herself  without  enthusiasm  and  old  before  her  time. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  cultivate  only  those  things 
which  put  beauty  into  your  life? 

Wouldn’t  you  rather  be  warm  than  cynical? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  your  mind  and  body 
invigorated,  full  of  faith,  love  of  play  and  devotion — 
the  very  embodiment  of  youth ? 

When  you  seek  to  know  too  much  about  life  before 
it  unfolds  itself  to  you  naturally  you  have  sipped  a 
poisonous  drug  that  will  make  you  look  hard  and 
sophisticated  and  cold,  when  you  ought  to  be  stimu¬ 
lating  and  joyous. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  peep  into  the  wells  of  mys¬ 
tery,  for  then  it  is  too  late  to  turn  back.  You  can 
always  take  the  peep,  but  once  having  done  so,  you 
cannot  remove  the  image  from  before  your  eyes  and 
the  joy  in  youth  is  changed.  In  its  place  stands  an 
early  maturity  and  nothing  in  life  is  ever  the  same. 

A  lovable  personality  comes  from  wholesome  think¬ 
ing. 

Charm  and  Laziness 

Many  splendid  characters  have  been  entirely 
wrecked  by  having  too  much  time  on  their  hands. 
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“Idleness  is  the  devil’s  workshop,”  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  only  that  you  do  wicked  or  immoral  acts. 
It  may  mean  that  your  mind  finds  time  to  brood  over 
some  imaginary  slight  or  some  unkind  thing  someone 
has  said. 

If  you  are  idle,  you  should  be  at  rest.  Otherwise 
use  any  time  you  may  have  to  improve  and  better 
yourself. 

Study  how  to  be  alluring,  how  to  get  your  own  way 
with  others.  Not  to  be  selfish,  but  to  cultivate  power. 

See  how  many  times  you  can  bring  this  about  by 
gentle  flattery  and  an  irresistible  manner. 

See  if  you  cannot  increase  your  list  of  close,  warm 
friends  to  double  what  it  is.  Everyone  responds  to  a 
brilliant  smile,  a  kind  act,  courteous  treatment  and  to 
encouragement. 

Tf  you  know  someone  who  is  studying  for  some 
special  aim,  ask  him  to  show  you  what  it  is,  encourage 
him  to  talk  about  it.  Learn  to  say  and  FEEL :  “My ! 
but  you’re  a  whiz  to  tackle  a  big  job  like  that,  but  I’ll 
bet  you  can  do  it.” 

If  you  know  a  girl  who  plays  the  piano,  the  next 
time  you  hear  her,  tell  her  how  much  she  has  im¬ 
proved. 

If  you  have  never  done  these  things  before,  you’ll 
find  yourself  getting  more  out  of  life  than  it  ever  held 
for  you.  You’ll  find  Bernhardt’s  formula  for  per¬ 
sonality  never  failing,  if  you’ll  use  a  little  expenditure 
of  time  on  it. 

Do  it  in  a  kindly,  dignified  way — with  sincerity.  Not 
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as  though  you  were  trying  to  please  someone,  but  as 
if  you  meant  it. 

If  you  start  out  on  an  exaggerated  “Pollyanna”  path, 
determined  to  see  the  best  in  every  situation  and  in 
everyone,  you  can  make  yourself  a  nuisance. 

When  the  bath  tub  runs  over  and  your  sister  is  pro¬ 
voked,  don’t  tell  her  all  the  good  that  will  come  from 
the  accident,  but  in  a  quiet  way  help  her  all  you  can 
and  get  her  to  laugh  about  it,  if  possible.  In  other 
words,  be  your  own  natural  self,  not  an  artificial  person 
who  is  blind  to  that  which  is.  You  can  close  your  eyes 
to  the  ugly  and  sordid  but  they  must  be  opened  to  truth 
and  to  your  own  self  respect. 

Exaggerated  cheerfulness  is  Painful ,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  better  than  its  opposite. 

Do  not  let  your  kindnesses  look  like  those  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  footman  or  waiter.  The  people  you  call  your 
friends  are  to  be  proud  they  know  you  and  you  can 
do  this  only  by  preserving  your  self  respect. 

Do  not  be  servile  in  your  kindness.  Perform  a  gra¬ 
cious  act  with  a  smile  that  brings  respect.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  modern  Cinderellas  who  bear  the  house¬ 
hold  burdens  without  praise  or  appreciation. 

There  will  be  some  people  in  your  acquaintance  from 
whom  it  is  better  to  accept  service  than  to  give  it.  You 
can  command  this  service  through  flattery  or  by  a 
respect-compelling  manner  toward  them. 

You  will  study  those  who  cross  your  path  and  learn 
which  is  the  method  to  employ  to  bring  them  into  league 
with  you. 
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Your  aim  is  to  cultivate  power,  but  never  to  abuse 
it.  We  respect  others  and  compel  respect  in  turn. 

We  have  a  reverence  for  ourselves,  we  hold  our  bod¬ 
ies  clean  and  undefiled  and  avoid  any  vulgar  or  unre¬ 
fined  speech. 

We  are  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others  and  are, 
ourselves,  mindful  of  the  conventions  which  were 
made  for  the  best  good  of  the  greatest  number.  To 
openly  rebel  against  convention  or  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  in  company,  is  to  lay  yourself  liable  to  criticism. 
People  will  immediately  believe  you  wish  to  break  so¬ 
cial  rules  yourself.  Never  offend  or  entertain  your 
hearers  with  such  speeches. 

If  you  do  not  like  the  present  social  system  and, 
after  studying  out  a  way  which  seems  to  you  better 
than  the  one  in  practice,  it  is  then  time  you  should  ally 
yourself  with  some  woman’s  organization  and  help  to 
put  through  proper  legislation  to  have  it  changed. 

Self  control  is  the  very  foundation  of  charm.  With¬ 
out  it  you  will  be  lost,  for  otherwise  your  charm  will 
be  merely  superficial — insincere,  easily  toppled  over, 
and  when  you  need  your  personality  most,  it  will  de¬ 
sert  you.  Without  such  self-control  you  will  have  no 
reserve  power.  The  people  who  are  distinguished  by 
the  quality  of  their  minds  and  spirituality  are  usually 
persons  of  great  self  control.  They  naturally  would  be. 

You  cannot  abide  an  over  familiarity  from  men 
without  lowering  yourself  in  their  eyes.  You  may 
be  invited  to  many  places  and  appear  to  be  popular  but 
the  very  men  who  surround  you  are  insincere.  They 
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will  look  to  a  more  modest  type  when  they  are  ready 
to  settle  their  affections  on  only  one.  You  may  even 
attract  what  appears  to  be  their  admiration  but  it  is 
not  often  that  a  man,  under  these  circumstances,  is  in 
earnest,  and  if  he  is,  you  are  lucky  if  he  is  the  man 
you  can  entrust  your  life  to.  He  may  be  marrying 
you  because  of  his  irresponsibility  instead  of  because 
of  having  seen  the  qualities  in  you  he  wants  the  mother 
of  his  children  to  have. 

The  girl  who  allows  a  man  to  lay  his  hand  on  her 
arm  in  a  familiar  way  encourages  further  advances. 
Now  you  know,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  bent 
only  on  having  “a  good  time”  and  that  you  do  not 
mean  to  be  uproarious  and  unconventional.  But  others, 
and  that  means  almost  the  greater  number  of  people 
you’ll  meet,  will  not  appreciate  your  intentions  and 
you  may  find  yourself  gradually  left  out  of  the  affairs 
of  worth  while  people. 

This  probably  accounts  for  the  marriages  you  see 
at  which  people  exclaim,  “I  can’t  see  what  he  saw  in 
her.” 

The  man  who  wants  to  marry  and  the  kind  of  man 
who  makes  a  satisfactory  husband  looks  for  a  girl 
who  respects  her  own  body  and  has  pride  in  herself 
and  in  him. 

The  woman  always  has  stood  and  will  always  stand 
for  the  highest  and  noblest  there  is  in  creation.  If  only 
I  could  show  you  a  few  types  that  came  under  my 
observation  this  summer  at  various  resorts,  I  am  very 
sure  you  would  not  want  to  be  in  their  class. 
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The  girl  who  attempts  to  follow  an  ultra  fashionable 
style,  makes  her  face  up  like  a  clown,  in  short,  who 
is  conspicuous  because  of  her  manner  or  clothes,  is 
headed  straight  for  the  list  of  life-long  wage  earners 
or  worse. 

Let’s  be  gentle,  quiet  and  lovable,  my  dears. 

Self  Development  Doesn’t  Mean  Self  Centered 

Of  course  you  must  not  be  so  engrossed  in  develop¬ 
ing  yourself,  with  filling  your  own  reservoirs,  that  this 
ambition  of  yours,  this  occupation  with  self  improve¬ 
ment,  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  your  personality. 
Egotism  is  no  part  of  charm. 

And  indeed,  if  you  yourself  are  the  biggest  part  of 
the  picture  in  your  own  eye  and  your  own  mind,  you 
have  missed  the  essential  secret  in  self  development. 

That  secret  is  the  ability  to  be  drawn  outside  your¬ 
self  in  genuine  enthusiasm  and  interest  and  curiosity 
— about  ideas  and  books,  about  the  world  of  nature, 
about  the  world  of  human  nature. 

For  above  all  you  must  be  able  to  make  people  feel 
that  not  only  are  you  interesting  in  mind  and  spirit 
but  that  you  find  them  interesting. 

Has  your  life  a  background,  or  have  you  just  an 
unrelated  collection  of  memories  or  experiences  that 
came  and  went  lightly,  and  the  significance  of  which 
you  yourself  do  not  know? 

Do  you  feel  as  though  life  were  taking  hold  of  you 
every  day  and  throwing  you  aimlessly  into  this  or 
that  routine  or  experience,  or  do  you  feel  that  you 
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yourself  control  your  life  and  have  knowledge  of  what 
you  are  doing  and  where  you  are  going?  If  you  have 
this  you  have  reserve  power  and  you  are  a  personality. 

How  You  Gan  Wake  Up  Your  Mind  if  It  Has 
Gone  to  Sleep 

I  have  said  that  you  can  develop  mental  interest  and 
mental  charm  at  any  age  and  in  any  condition. 

The  secret  is :  first,  a  live  curiosity,  and  second,  sin¬ 
cerity.  If  you  haven’t  the  latter  you  are  not  mentally 
honest  with  yourself,  you  will  get  nowhere. 

Don’t  fake  anything.  Don’t  wade  through  books  you 
do  not  understand  and  cannot  possibly  enjoy.  To  do 
so  you  will  simply  blunt  and  dull  your  mind  all  the 
more. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  have 
got  out  of  the  way  of  thinking  at  all,  and  have  got  out 
of  the  way  of  being  interested  in  anything. 

In  that  case,  stay  by  a  book  or  an  idea — by  main 
force,  if  necessary — until  you  have  got  far  enough  into 
it  to  know  what  it  is  about.  Unless  you  do,  you  can’t 
possibly  tell  whether  you  are  interested  in  it  or  not. 

The  truth  is  that  our  minds  don’t  go  to  sleep  but 
our  wills  do.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  get  the  habit  of  flit¬ 
ting  from  one  thing  to  another  without  taxing  our 
minds  about  anything.  On  that  system  you  could  never 
be  really  interested  in  anything.  The  very  word  “in¬ 
terest”  means  that  you  are  deeply  concerned.  If  an 
idea  has  merely  flitted  across  your  mind,  of  course  it 
has  never  had  a  chance  to  be  a  part  of  you  nor  had 
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you  a  chance  to  know  whether  or  not  you  cared 
for  it. 

If  you  “simply  can’t  pin  your  mind  on  anything” 
you  are  in  a  demoralized  state  and  we  shall  have  to 
work  together  more  closely  until  you  get  out  of  it. 

Many  people  reach  that  state.  It  is  one  of  the  real 
tragedies  of  life  that  so  many  people  do ;  for  in  be¬ 
coming  so  they  cut  off  their  own  interest  in  life.  The 
trouble,  however,  as  I  have  said  before  is  primarily 
with  the  will  and  not  the  mind.  If  you  can  recognize 
in  this  a  description  of  your  own  condition,  set  to  work 
to  get  out  of  it — you  can. 

The  next  time  you  see  or  hear  or  read  about  some 
idea  or  some  situation,  which  gets  a  fleeting  hold  upon 
your  interest,  seize  it,  read  up  on  it!  Talk  about  it 
to  people  informed  on  that  subject,  find  out  all  you  can 
about  it  in  every  possible  way.  The  subject  may  be 
anything,  Bolshevism,  the  manufacture  of  honey,  Ba¬ 
tik  embroidery,  the  Volstead  Act,  the  workmen’s  pen¬ 
sion,  cooking,  designing  of  dress,  feeding  babies,  or 
the  health  of  school  children — anything  under  the  sun. 

If  you  find  your  interest  beginning  to  flit  and  wane 
as  usual,  dig  in  a  little  deeper. 

Remember  this,  if  you  really  get  into  something, 
really  begin  to  talk  about  it,  your  interest  will  grow 
genuinely  and  freely.  The  idea  will  begin  to  live  for 
you.  Your  own  mental  life  will  begin  to  take  a  great 
spirit. 

If  your  mind  seems  particularly  dull  to  you,  don’t 
forget  there  may  be  a  physical  cause  for  it.  If  you 
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suspect  that  this  is  true  in  your  case,  set  about  to  find 
the  remedy. 

Probably  it  is  indigestion,  poisoning  your  system 
from  ill  digested  food  in  the  intestines.  This  question 
of  asssimilation  is  more  far  reaching  than  you  suspect. 
It  may  ruin  your  mind  as  well  as  your  complexion. 

It  may  be  a  growth  in  your  nose  that  prevents  your 
breathing  properly  and  taking  the  oxygen  into  your 
blood  which  gives  you  “pep.” 

It  may  be  bad  tonsils.  I  have  seen  these  affect  the 
mind  to  such  an  extent  that  one’s  whole  outlook  on 
life  was  either  morbid  or  entirely  indifferent. 

It  may  be  an  abscessed  tooth.  If  there  is  no  physi¬ 
cal  reason,  and  there  probably  isn’t,  then  know  that 
you  have  every  chance  in  the  world  to  reach  mental 
activity  and  mental  charm.  It  may  take  a  little  longer, 
to  gain  for  yourself  the  training,  the  habit  of  mental 
observation  and  learn  just  which  things  are  the  best 
education,  but  these  also  you  can  achieve. 

Give  your  mind  a  chance.  If  you  haven’t  been 
using  it  for  a  long  time,  to  begin  anything  at  all  which 
makes  you  think,  may  seem  irksome — until  your  mind 
gets  awake  again ;  but  if  you  keep  at  it  it  will  awaken. 

And  once  it  is  awake,  keep  it  awake..  Don’t  accept 
the  stupid  idea  that  our  minds  must  necessarily  grow 
dull  as  we  grow  old.  You  have  seen  and  so  have  I 
men  and  women  well  up  in  the  seventies  and  eighties 
whose  minds  are  thoroughly  active  and  alert  because 
they  have  kept  their  interest,  their  mental  curiosity 
alive. 
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How  to  Cultivate  a  General  Interest  in  Life  and 
People 

To  begin  with'  when  you  meet  people,  feel  yourself 
their  equal  from  the  standpoint  of  birth  and  society. 
Make  it  a  habit  to  recognize  no  superior  but  education. 
You  are  just  as  good  as  anyone  else — a  woman  with 
an  independent  mind,  open  and  ready  to  grasp  any¬ 
thing.  The  joy  of  life  is  as  strong  and  glorious  in  you 
as  in  anyone.  Whatever  others  have  you  can  have. 
Anything  they  accomplish  is  open  to  you.  If  you  will 
try  hard  enough  you  can  be  the  mental  equal  of  any 
average  being,  to  say  the  least. 

When  you  meet  superior  accomplishments,  of  course 
you  will  admire  them  and  respect  them  for  the  effort 
it  has  cost  the  person  so  accomplished.  But  you  do 
not  need  to  feel  that  person’s  superiority  to  you  other 
than  perhaps  she  was  shown  earlier  than  you  were 
that  she  could  have  whatever  she  desired. 

When  you  meet  with  proud  and  noble  people,  of 
course  show  them  respect  and  deference.  They  may 
be  talented  in  many  ways,  but  you,  too,  have  a  hidden 
genius  which  you  are  setting  out  to  develop. 

A  good  newspaper,  one  that  gets  the  dispatches  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  all  over  the  world,  will  be 
your  primary  class  in  this  quest  for  mental  charm. 

Such  a  paper  will  have  the  best  there  is  in  music, 
literary  and  dramatic  criticism. 

If  you  read  only  these  you  would  soon  discover  new 
subjects  to  converse  about  and  broaden  your  list  of 
friends  because  of  meeting  them  on  their  own  ground. 
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Don’t  just  read  the  headlines.  Read  one  or  two  items 
anyway,  carefully  each  day.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  fund  of  information  it  will  give  you. 

When  you  get  to  the  office  or  your  place  of  work 
wherever  it  is,  talk  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  others 
about  what  interested  you  most  in  the  daily  news. 
Find  out  what  they  think  about  it  compared  with 
what  you  think.  Don’t  mind  if  they  poke  fun  at  you 
and  call  you  “highbrow.”  No  genuine  interest  can 
possibly  be  a  “highbrow”  affectation. 

If  you  are  the  woman  at  home,  talk  at  breakfast, 
lunch,  or  dinner,  with  your  husband,  or  your  family, 
about  what  you  read  in  the  paper  today  ;  tell  them 
what  you  think  about  it  and  encourage  them  to 
talk. 

A  woman  who  has  deliberately  or  unconsciously  let 
her  mental  interest  die,  is  the  reason  for  much  mar¬ 
ried  “boredom”  and  much  family  dreariness.  Keep 
in  touch  with  the  events  of  the  world.  It  makes  you 
infinitely  more  of  a  person  if  you  do. 

You  don’t  want  to  waste  all  your  time  on  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  I  should  not  fear  that  at  the  beginning.  After 
you  have  read  one  paper  thoroughly  for  a  few  months 
you  will  find  you  can  do  it  in  one-third  of  the  time, 
then  read  another  paper  of  an  opposite  political  view. 
Notice  how  the  two  differ  on  each  daily  situation. 
Come  to  think  of  the  affairs  of  the  wo/ld  as  some¬ 
thing  which  vitally  concerns  you. 

This  feeling  of  being  a  part  of  the  universe  with 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  think  about  it,  is  the  most  signifi- 
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cant  difference  between  people  with  real  mental  inter¬ 
est  and  charm,  and  people  without  them. 

Learning  to  Use  a  Public  Library 

I  am  not  going  to  show  you  how  to  become  a  book 
worm.  There  is  no  charm  in  that,  even  though  many 
of  them  do  seem  to  get  a  great  deal  out  of  life.  I 
want  to  show  you  how  to  read  up  on  situations  that 
interest  you.  How  to  get  information  you  need  to 
understand  that  subject. 

In  looking  up  a  subject  or  following  an  idea,  we 
need  books.  For  most  of  us  this  means  libraries. 
You  are  especially  fortunate  if  you  live  in  a  great 
city  with  one  of  these  magnificently  equipped  libra¬ 
ries.  But  many  of  those  in  the  smaller  towns  are 
most  excellent,  or  there  may  be  a  university  near  you 
which  has  a  library  likely  to  offer  a  great  deal  of  help. 

Did  you  ever  stand  at  the  door  of  a  library  and 
watch  the  gleaming  eyes  and  faces  of  the  people  as 
they  come  and  go?  Their  minds  are  active,  and  to 
that  extent  they  are  charming. 

Books  are  not  the  only  source  of  mental  activity 
but  without  the  habitual  use  of  them  to  a  small  de¬ 
gree  at  least  I  do  not  believe  you  can  develop  in  your¬ 
self  a  capacity  for  mental  understanding  which  is  at 
the  root  of  one  important  kind  of  charm. 

Know  what  you  are  reading  for,  what  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out.  Get  the  habit  of  spending  one  night 
a  week  at  the  library.  The  librarian  will  help  you  to 
select  the  best  and  simplest  books  on  the  subject  you 
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want  to  know  about.  Let  her  show  you  how  to  use 
the  card  catalogue,  so  you  can  easily  look  up  any 
book,  periodical,  or  magazine,  without  assistance.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  can  show  you  how  to  find  any  book 
of  reference  you  may  want. 

Say  the  subject  you  are  interested  in  is  the  chemis¬ 
try  of  food.  Suppose  the  most  important  material  on 
that  subject  has  been  developed  only  within  the  last 
few  years.  Probably  in  that  case  few  books  have 
been  written  on  it.  You  will  want,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
sult  magazines.  The  indices  will  refer  you  directly  to 
the  exact  number  and  page  of  every  magazine  of 
every  kind  that  has  ever  had  an  article  on  this  subject. 
It  may  be  listed  as  “foods,”  “chemistry  of”  or  ’’chem¬ 
istry.”  There  is  always  a  key  word  for  most  of  the 
subject  matter,  as  you  will  find  in  the  references.  Then 
you  can  get  the  bound  copies  of  the  magazines  and 
read  them. 

You  can  learn  all  there  is  to  learn  about  looking  up 
material  in  one  hour  from  these  card  or  magazine 
indices.  After  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  be  able  to  inform  yourself  on  any  subject  in  the 
world. 

Join  the  circulating  department  of  any  library  and 
keep  at  least  one  book  on  hand  constantly,  but  learn 
to  read  quickly,  not  by  skipping,  but  by  keeping  your 
mind  firmly  on  what  you  are  reading.  Waste  no  time 
on  books  of  no  real  interest  to  you.  Some  people  con¬ 
sume  days  in  reading  a  trashy  novel  that  at  best  was 
not  worth  more  than  an  hour  or  two. 
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Make  a  practice  of  spending  an  hour  a  week  in  the 
periodical  room  of  the  library.  Go  carefully  over  the 
various  magazines.  Many  of  them  will  interest  you. 

Notice  the  weeklies  or  fortnightly  publications  that 
give  you  each  week  an  interesting  comment  on  cur¬ 
rent  news  such  as  The  Literary  Digest,  Collier’s,  The 
Weekly  Review,  The  Independent,  The  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  The  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  etc. 

Notice  the  monthlies  which  are  not  concerned  with 
news  but  with  philosophical  articles,  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review,  The  Century,  Scribner’s,  Harper’s,  Mc¬ 
Clure’s,  etc. 

Notice  the  magazines  that  specialize  in  fiction.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  those  of  a  scientific  nature 
which  probably  won’t  interest  you  unless  you  are  of 
a  very  unusual  turn  of  mind. 

You  will  soon  learn  which  magazines  you  want  to 
spend  the  most  of  your  time  on.  But  get  the  habit 
of  looking  through  a  great  many.  After  you  have 
found  which  magazines  never  contain  anything  of 
interest  to  you,  omit  them. 

How  to  Find  Out  What  Books  You  Want  to  Read 

A  bibliography  covering  the  number  and  kinds  of 
books  you  should  read  would  be  difficult  and  well 
nigh  impossible.  Even  if  anyone  should  attempt  it, 
you’d  probably  wade  through  many  of  them  because 
you  felt  you  should,  not  because  you  found  them  of 
real  help  or  they  engaged  your  interest. 

A  few  evenings  at  the  library  will  get  yofir  mind 
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to  working.  The  magazines  will  give  you  an  idea,  and 
as  we  go  along  there’ll  be  many  things  you’ll  feel  more 
inquisitive  about. 

If  your  education  has  been  very  deficient,  if  you 
have  read  practically  nothing  at  all  except  a  little 
cheap  modern  fiction,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  there 
are  probably  many  classics  which  you  would  not 
greatly  enjoy.  There  are  others  though  which  you’d 
likely  find  gripping  from  the  first.  They  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  list  and  besides,  individual  taste  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent,  lists  might  be  a  hindrance. 

You  will  find  all  the  English  and  American  master¬ 
pieces  as  well  as  those  of  other  countries,  and  many 
translations,  in  the  library.  There  is  no  rule  as  to 
which  to  read  first.  Read  them  as  you  come  upon 
them  and  make  up  your  mind  about  them. 

Don't  say  you  like  them  because  you  think  you 
ought  to.  That  is  a  crime  against  yourself  and  against 
the  book.  If  you  do  not  like  the  book  when  you  be¬ 
gin  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  books,  you  might  a  year 
later,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  read  just  because 
such  a  book  was  recommended  or  others  liked  it.  If, 
after  you  have  gone  a  little  way  through  it  and  find 
it  does  not  appeal  to  you,  put  it  away  and  get  some¬ 
thing  else.  The  highest  achievement  in  life  is  to  be 
yourself,  to  keep  your  mind  open  to  everything,  but 
in  the  end,  to  make  your  own  judgments. 

A  very  good  way  to  get  the  greatest  enjoyment  out 
of  the  old  masterpieces  is  to  pick  them  up  occasionally, 
read  a  line  or  so  at  random,  keep  them  on  your  desk 
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where  you  will  often  see  them.  But  in  the  meantime 
read  what  modern  writers  are  saying  about  this  pres¬ 
ent  day  world  around  us.  These  modern  books  may 
not  be  so  great  as  the  older  ones,  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  nearer  to  you  and  of  dealing 
with  conditions  that  you  know.  It  may  be  easier 
for  you  to  get  your  mind  reacting  upon  them  with 
interest. 

It  is  more  important  for  you  to  learn  to  select  your 
own  books  than  it  is  for  you  to  read  through  a  list 
of  books  somebody  may  have  selected  for  you. 

There  are  routine  ways  in  which  you  can  keep  your¬ 
self  informed  as  to  what  books  are  coming  out  and 
what  their  general  content  is : 

(1)  Write  the  publishing  houses  and  ask  them  to 
send  you  their  seasonal  catalogs,  and  read  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  books  in  them. 

(2)  Make  a  practice  of  reading  several  sets  of  book 
reviews  every  week — in  the  magazines,  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  and  their  Sunday  book  supple¬ 
ments. 

(3)  If  you  are  interested  in  special  subjects,  study 
the  library  catalogs  under  that  subject  and  ask  the 
librarian’s  help,  of  course. 

In  this  way  you  will  learn  to  choose  your  own  books 
much  better  than  anyone  can  do  it  for  you. 

You  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  what  you  want 
in  history,  biography  and  autobiography. 

There  is  much  modern  fiction  that  is  well  worth  your 
reading — and  much  that  is  trash.  The  latter  were  writ- 
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ten  for  people  who  demand  no  sincerity,  no  real  reflec¬ 
tion  of  life  in  what  they  read. 

It  is  impossible  to  sort  out  for  you  the  true  and  sin¬ 
cere  efforts  from  the  false,  when  both  classes  are  so 
numerous. 

If  you  will  read  some  of  the  present  day  authors 
like  Sinclair  Lewis,  Booth  Tarkington,  Edith  Wharton, 
A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  Rose  Macaulay  and  Mary  Rob¬ 
erts  Rinehart,  you  will  form  a  taste  of  your  own  for 
what  is  best  in  books  and  will  need  no  guiding. 

There  are  dozens  of  others  who  deserve  to  be  in 
such  a  list  as  this. 

A  good  novel  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  broadening 
your  understanding  of  life,  and  of  the  things  that 
move  human  nature. 

A  good  way  of  getting  really  interested  in  reading 
is  through  novels  that  show  the  life  of  people  in  other 
lands.  Read  an  Italian,  French,  Russian  or  English 
story  and  compare  it  with  the  picture  of  life  as  you 
see  it  around  you,  in  your  own  town. 

Would  your  neighbors  have  done  the  same  things 
as  these  Italians  or  English  or  French  people  did? 

Do  you  think  they  would  have  done  them  in  the 
same  way? 

Would  the  results  have  been  the  same?  Would 
your  neighbors  have  treated  them  as  badly  or  as  well 
as  their  neighbors  did? 

Make  these  comparisons — in  other  words  think. 
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Cultivate  a  Broader  Imagination. 

As  you  read  you  continually  find  references  to  people 
and  countries  and  animals  and  ideas  of  which  you 
know  absolutely  nothing. 

Don’t  let  them  slip  past  you !  Look  them  up. 

If  you  can  equip  yourself  with  a  good  dictionary 
and  also  an  Encyclopedia  Brittanica — there’ll  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  when  you  will  want  to  know  more  about 
something.  Of  course,  you  can  always  find  such  books 
at  a  library  if  you  have  the  time  to  go  there.  If  you 
must  wait  to  look  up  something  which  has  interested 
you,  by  all  means  keep  a  note  book  and  make  an  entry 
at  such  a  time.  You  may  have  several  things  to  find  out 
about  at  one  trip  in  that  way.  Can’t  you  just  feel  your 
head  swelling  with  the  interesting  facts  you  are  about 
to  pack  into  it?  You  will  have  an  entirely  different 
outlook  on  life  when  you  have  begun.  This  is  the 
best  tonic  I  could  prescribe  for  a  mind  that  has  known 
many  griefs  and  feels  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  world 
to  live  for — investigate  this  world  and  its  many  won¬ 
ders  once  before  you  determine  on  going  into  social  or 
mental  exile. 

Anybody  on  earth  can  get  the  habit  of  using  these 
two  things — and  it’ll  be  worth  as  much  as  a  college 
education. 

Your  Reading  Must  Be  a  Diversion,  Not  a  Task 

If  you  do  not  enjoy  reading,  if  it  doesn’t  make  you 
think,  doesn’t  stimulate  your  imagination,  doesn’t  stir 
and  interest  you,  it  is  a  failure.  The  reason  is  prob- 
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ably  that  you  are  lazy,  are  trying  to  avoid  thinking, 
and  that  you  are  reading  merely  because  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Don’t  be  a  bookworm.  Check  up  what  you  read  by 
life. 

Remember  that  there  is  no  virtue  and  certainly  no 
charm  at  all  in  a  quantity  of  reading.  To  have  read 
one  book  and  thought  about  it,  is  worth  more  than  just 
to  have  read  one  hundred  books. 

The  real  interest  and  joy  in  reading  a  book  is  in 
settling  in  your  own  mind  what  you  think  of  it.  Why 
is  it  that  you  like  or  do  not  like  the  book  you  have 
just  read?  Why  is  it  that  it  puzzles  you,  if  it  does? 

Answering  these  to  your  own  satisfaction  is  the 
process  in  which  the  fun  lies.  It  is  the  process  which 
keeps  our  minds  active — and  which  gives  us  mental 
charm. 

Do  You  Like  Good  Music? 

Understanding  music  in  a  real  way  brings  an  emo¬ 
tional  development  which  is  one  of  the  subtlest  evi¬ 
dences  of  charm. 

Some  people  a’re  born  with  a  love  of  music  and 
need  little  instruction  as  to  how  to  develop  a  real  taste 
for  it.  But  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  know 
they  care  for  music  really  do. 

The  best  way  to  come  to  understand  music,  if  you 
don’t,  is  to  go  steadily  for  a  year,  once  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  to  the  symphony  concerts  or  to  any 
music  to  which  you  may  have  the  opportunity  to  listen. 

Musical  appreciation,  like  every  other  kind  of  appre- 
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ciation,  results  from  a  development  of  understanding. 
I  have  heard  persons  say  that  they  had  always  consid¬ 
ered  themselves  “blind  and  deaf”  in  the  matter  of 
music,  and  like  a  bolt  after  attending  symphony  con¬ 
certs  for  a  season  the  real  meaning  of  it  all  had  come 
home  to  them  suddenly  and  permanently.  It  is  worth 
trying.  Don’t  work  too  hard  at  it.  Just  go  to  listen 
and  observe  and  enjoy,  trying  to  understand  yourself, 
why  you  like  some  parts  and  why  you  do  not  like 
others. 

All  that  I  can  urge  upon  you  in  the  way  of  music 
is  to  give  yourself  a  chance.  It  may  be  the  thing  that 
will  put  beauty  and  understanding  into  life  for  you 
as  nothing  else  possibly  could.  Give  yourself  a  good 
chance  to  hear  the  best  music  possible,  and  to  hear  it, 
for  a  time,  very  often.  If  the  music  speaks  to  you, 
you  will  soon  know  it.  The  day  will  come  when  you 
realize  that  you  love  it  and  deeply  understand  it. 

After  that  you  will  need  no  advice  or  urging  to  get 
you  to  keep  up  the  habit  of  hearing  real  music  wher¬ 
ever  you  can.  Real  musicians  know  that  “real”  music 
may  sometimes  be  heard  from  several  genuine  artists 
not  yet  “arrived”  and  playing  at  cheap  theatres ;  or 
that,  “real”  music  has  often  been  played  by  a  “jazz” 
quartette  of  negroes. 

If  you  learn  to  appreciate  music  by  the  labels  only, 
you  have  learned  nothing.  If  music  is  to  have  a 
meaning  for  you,  if  it  is  to  bring  to  you  that  emotional 
and  spiritual  development  which  it  is  capable  of  bring¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  something  you  feel.  Then  you  will 
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recognize  genuine  music  in  whatever  form  it  appears 
— perhaps  in  a  stray  violinist  on  the  street  as  surely 
as  from  a  great  recognized  artist. 

After  you  know  that  you  have  caught  the  feeling 
and  understanding  of  music,  then  (and  not  before) 
reading  and  study  on  musical  matters  will  help  you. 

Learn  the  principle  on  which  orchestras  are  formed 
and  trained. 

Study  the  programs  of  your  weekly  concerts.  Many 
orchestras  publish  their  programs  a  week  ahead  of 
time.  If  you  can,  stop  in  at  the  library  and  read  a 
little  about  the  compositions  to  be  played.  You  can¬ 
not  fail  to  understand  them  better  if  you  do. 

Although  this  course  would  never  produce  musical 
appreciation  in  you,  it  will,  after  the  appreciation  has 
come,  help  you  to  develop  your  understanding  of  the 
different  types  of  music,  the  different  forms  of  com¬ 
position — symphonies,  “suites,”  symphonic  poems,  con¬ 
certs,  etc.  You  will  soon  learn  the  general  feeling  and 
style  of  the  various  composers. 

If  your  time  and  pocketbook  can  afford  it,  try  some 
particular  winter  to  give  a  good  deal  of  time  to  hear¬ 
ing  grand  opera.  Read  the  operas  first.  Get  what¬ 
ever  understanding  of  the  music  you  can.  Hear  a 
number — German,  Russian,  French,  Italian,  a  few  or 
even  one  of  each.  Remember  that  comparison  is  one 
of  the  swiftest  roads  to  understanding.  And  for  heav¬ 
en's  sake,  if  you  find  after  a  real  trial  that  you  do 
not  appreciate  grand  opera,  that  it  means  little  to  you, 
for  instance,  as  compared  to  orchestra  music,  don’t 
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go  to  it  for  the  stupid  reason  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  thing  to  do. 

Art  is  really  a  feeling  for  discrimination,  an  ability 
to  catch  differences  in  tone,  shade,  sound,  color,  of 
light,  ideas,  or  impressions. 

You  can  be  an  artist.  Not  in  the  sense  that  you 
can  yourself  produce  these  shades,  but  to  the  extent 
that  you  can  perceive  them  and  feel  their  variations. 

Music  is  one  of  the  fields  in  which,  though  untrained 
yourself,  you  may  truly  develop  this  sense  for  light 
and  shade,  together  with  an  understanding  of  beauty, 
and  a  development,  a  spiritualizing  of  your  whole 
emotional  life. 

These  are  the  elements  of  charm.  They  are  not 
prominent,  outstanding  characteristics,  they  are  the 
gentle  working  of  a  mind  that  knows  real  beauty  and 
can  feel.  A  feeling  for  music  heightens  the  emotions 
for  everything  else,  increases  sympathy  and  draws 
•others  to  us. 

How  to  Understand  and  Care  for  Pictures 

You  cannot  learn  and  understand  pictures  by  accu¬ 
mulating  facts  about*  artists,  the  dates  of  their  life  and 
death,  the  number  and  names  of  the  pictures  they 
painted  and  in  what  famous  galleries  they  are  now  to 
be  found.  No  matter  how  much  yon  know  along  this 
line,  the  information  in  itself  will  not  help  you  to  be 
charming. 

You  might  visit  a  thousand  art  galleries  without 
learning  to  understand  and  appreciate  art. 
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The  test  is :  Do  you  really  enjoy  yourself  in  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  pictures ? 

Do  you  get  a  vivid  joy  out*  of  the  tone  and  quality 
of  Rembrandt’s  pictures,  out  of  Holbein’s  portraits, 
or  to  come  suddenly  to  our  own  day,  out  of  Schofield’s 
snowy-patched  landscapes,  out  of  Dougherty’s  oceans, 
out  of  Alden  Weir’s  soft  landscapes,  out  of  Henri’s 
colors  and  outlines,  out  of  Bellows’  vigorous  flesh  and 
vivid  impression? 

Many  women  go  at  this  matter  of  pictures  scientific¬ 
ally  and  strenuously,  but  most  unintelligently  and  in¬ 
effectively.  They  organize  study  clubs  and  pursue  “pe¬ 
riods”  and  schools.  And  in  the  end  they  get  no  more 
real  joy  out  of  going  to  the  annual  exhibit  at  the 
Academy  than  they  would  have  if  they  had  never 
opened  a  book  or  looked  at  a  set  of  prints  or  photo¬ 
graphs  of  paintings. 

If  you  want  to  understand  and  care  for  pictures,  it 
isn’t  your  mind  and  memory  you  need  to  train,  but 
your  observation. 

Let  the  books  and  dates  go  for  awhile  and  go — 
alone  at  first  certainly,  or  find  a  friend  as  sincerely 
interested  as  you  are,  or  better,  with  an  artist  or  a 
friend  who  understands  pictures  intimately — to  the 
various  galleries  and  permanent  or  seasonal  exhibits. 

Don’t  look  at  three  or  four  pictures  at  once.  Study 
one.  Get  far  enough  away  from  it  to  get  it  right. 
What  was  it  the  artist  saw  ?  What  mood  or  impression 
of  landscape  or  figure  was  he  trying  to  catch  ? 

Study  the  line  and  the  color  of  the  picture  care- 
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fully.  Is  it  strictly  accurate?  Or  is  it  dashing  and 
audacious  ?  Go  slowly  from  one  picture  to  another 
of  those  you  like — or  those  you  don’t  like. 

After  a  number  of  visits  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
yourself,  more  clearly  just  what  are  the  distinctive 
qualities  in  the  various  pictures,  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  various  artists. 

If  you  are  working  through  the  day  and  cannot 
take  a  little  time  off  your  noon  hour  to  devote  to  art, 
you  can  go  Sunday  afternoons  or  to  the  regular  spring 
and  fall  exhibits,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  a  city  where  such  exhibits  are  held.  Thus  you  can 
learn  to  follow  the  work  of  the  same  artists  from 
year  to  year,  and  note  their  development. 

Seize  every  possible  opportunity  to  study  in  the 
same  way,  sculpture,  pottery,  tapestries,  etc.  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  fascinating  subject  and  if  you  know  just 
a  little  about  it,  the  subject  will  often  make  you  seem 
cultured  when  you  are  talking  to  others.  Do  you 
know  whether  a  well  known  church  in  your  town  is 
Rennaisance,  Italian,  Gothic,  etc.  ?  This  is  one  thing 
you  can  learn  much  about  in  one  evening,  from  a 
book  or  a  visit  to  the  library. 

When  you  have  come  to  understand  a  little  about 
art,  it  is  then  a  good  time  to  read  a  little  history  of 
art :  the  line,  color  and  technique  of  various  schools  and 
the  various  artists.  On  the  work  of  this  or  that  artist, 
or  architecture,  pottery,  tapestries,  on  whatever  form 
of  artistic  product  you  have  a  chance  to  make  a  direct 
study  of  at  any  time. 
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Remember  that  appreciation  of  art  is  a  fine  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  senses,  brought  about  by  a  distinct  but 
delicate  understanding,  and  train  it ;  you  cannot  cr^m 
it  out  of  a  book. 

Above  all,  in  pictures  or  art  as  in  music  or  books, 
never  fake  an  appreciation  or  type  of  taste  which  you 
have  not  yet  achieved.  Be  honest  at  all  costs.  There  is 
hope  for  us  to  develop  into  anything  we  want  so  long 
as  we  are  honest  with  ourselves.  But  if  we  affect 
tastes  we  do  not  really  feel,  we  lose  sincerity  and 
then  we  have  lost  our  best  guide  in  struggling  toward 
a  better  state  of  development. 

It  Is  Your  Perception  of  Art  That  Makes 
You  Charming 

There  is  no  use  for  you  to  follow  these  suggestions, 
to  go  through  these  lessons,  unless  you  see  clearly  that 
it  is  going  to  bring  you  spiritual  and  mental  charm. 
This  comes  not  in  “knowing”  literature,  music  or 
painting,  or  any  art,  but  by  deeply  understanding 
and  feeling  it. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  all  this — the  reason  why 
you  must  train  yourself  in  music  and  pictures  and 
art,  is  just  this: 

Charm  is  the  exact  opposite  of  vulgarity. 

Vulgarity  is  the  inability  to  make  distinctions — 
distinctions  in  what  you  like,  in  what  you  laugh  at, 
in  the  way  you  treat  other  people,  or  rather  the  way 
you  react  toward  other  people,  and  in  the  way  you 
act  under  different  circumstances. 
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Therefore,  the  more  able  you  become  to  make  dis¬ 
tinctions,  in  all  aspects  of  life,  the  less  vulgar  and  the 
more  distinguished  and  more  charming  you  become. 

Let  Nature  Teach  You  Charm 

For  the  modern  woman  this  is  one  of  the  most  direct 
roads  to  charm. 

Are  you  charming  out  of  doors  or  are  you  an  “in¬ 
door”  woman? 

Do  you  need  soft  draperies  and  candle  light  and 
graceful  chairs  in  order  to  be  charming? 

Or  are  you  equally — or — more  charming  in  a  boat 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake  or  on  a  log  in  the  heart  of 
the  woods? 

If  you  are  the  modern  woman  at  her  best,  you  are 
at  least  as  charming  out  of  doors  as  you  are  indoors. 

To  be  charming  out  of  doors  simply  means  to  know 
how  to  enjoy  yourself  out  of  doors.  If  you  enjoy 
the  open  yourself  you  can  pretty  well  be  sure  to  be 
charming  to  your  companion  who  loves  it. 

Many  tragedies  between  men  and  women,  man  and 
wife,  come  down  to  the  simple  facts  that  the  one 
loves  the  outdoors  and  understands  it,  the  other 
doesn’t.  The  one  “who  doesn’t”  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  woman,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  so  consistently 
as  men  brought  up  out  of  doors. 

One  man,  a  skilful  physician,  who  necessarily 
spent  much  of  his  time  indoors,  planned  a  trip  for  his 
honeymoon  which  he  supposed  would  give  his  wife 
the  same  intoxicating  joy  it  gave  him.  They  were 
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to  take  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  the  necessary  camping 
equipment  and  go  on  a  trip  through  the  mountains. 
He  was  a  skilful  camper  and  understood  how  to 
make  himself  and  her  thoroughly  comfortable  in  the 
woods.  She  made  no  objection  to  the  plan — and,  be¬ 
forehand — even  talked  enthusiastically  about  it. 

Once  they  were  actually  on  the  trip  she  loathed  it, 
though  the  weather  was  beautiful,  the  country  glo¬ 
rious,  and  anybody  with  any  real  understanding  of 
nature  would  have  been  thoroughly  comfortable  and 
happy,  to  say  the  least. 

Of  course -he  saw  she  did  not  really  like  it,  and  in 
spite  of  his  own  vivid  separate  enjoyment,  was  glad  to 
end  the  trip  prematurely. 

Seize  Any  Opportunity  for  Outings 

The  fact  that  you  do  not  really  like  the  out  of  doors 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  never  been 
out  very  much  and  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  In 
your  mind  it  merely  represents  doing  without  your 
bathroom  and  stands  for  discomfort  instead  of 
pleasure. 

Take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  be  in  the 
country  for  a  day  and  thus  by  actual  experience,  learn 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  A  skilled  person  with 
even  the  tiniest  bit  of  equipment,  knows  how  to  keep 
clean,  how  to  sleep  comfortably,  how  to  get  excellent 
meals  which  are  neither  untidy  nor  “rough,”  how  to 
keep  warm  enough  or  cool  enough,  according  to  the 
weather. 
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Strive  to  Be  Proficient  in  Some  One  Outdoor 
Sport 

Women  who  work  every  day  and  live  in  cities  have 
some  trouble  in  doing  this.  Even  so,  with  a  little 
management  it  can  be  arranged. 

Swimming,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  very  best  ex¬ 
ercises  and  one  that  almost  anyone  may  avail  herself 
of.  In  almost  any  city  there  is  Y.  W.  C.  A.  where 
you  may  go  at  least  twice  a  week,  where  the  pools  are 
under  careful  management  and  usually  in  charge  of 
an  instructor. 

This  is  a  good  sport  to  choose  because  you  can 
do  it  all  the  year  around. 

It  is  dangerous  to  swim  in  small  pools  where  there 
are  practically  no  regulations  and  where  the  water 
is  not  often  changed. 

Tennis  is  good  exercise.  Cities  are  putting  in  more 
and  more  courts  where  anyone  may  play,  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  small  fee.  If  you  would  just  get  up 
enough  energy  to  hunt  up  a  court  and  go  the  first 
time,  you  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  go  the  second 
time. 

Ice  skating  is  good — in  the  parks  when  possible,  or 
on  artificial  ice  fields  or  in  rinks.  Indoor  rinks  are 
difficult  to  ventilate  well  and  do  not  bring  the  exhil¬ 
aration  of  those  out  of  doors.  Only  dancing  exceeds 
skating  in  beauty  and  grace. 

Making  yourself  proficient  in  skating  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  you,  do  not  miss  the  first  chance  to  go. 
Winters  are  so  uncertain.  Have  your  skates  all 
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sharpened  and  be  ready  to  go  at  the  first  opportunity 
that  occurs. 

Of  course  have  your  skates  fastened  on  your  shoes. 
If  your  ankles  are  weak  wear  one  of  those  leather 
supports  that  come  for  the  purpose. 

Horseback  riding  is  good,  but  in  cities  is  often  too 
expensive  to  be  indulged  in.  If  you  are  going,  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  and  have  a  horse  that  has  not 
already  been  jaded  under  other  riders. 

Take  the  first  opportunity  out  of  doors  to  learil  how 
to  row  or  paddle  a  canoe  skilfully.  To  “paddle  stern” 
and  do  it  well,  requires  both  art  and  strength.  Few  out 
of  door  jaunts  are  more  fun  than  a  canoe  trip  lasting 
several  days  or  weeks  down  some  river  or  through 
some  chain  of  lakes. 

If  your  idea  of  “canoeing”  is  simply  to  have  some 
youth  paddle  you  around  on  a  quiet  lake  while  you 
recline  against  cushions  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe, 
you  do  not  know  half  the  fun  there  is  in  one. 

Imagine  paddling  your  own  end  and  going  off  with 
your  husband  or  brother  on  a  trip  along  some  stream 
you  have  never  been  in  before,  seeing  a  new  and 
beautiful  landscape  every  hour. 

Wearing  the  Proper  Clothing 

Choose  your  outdoor  clothes  for  real  use.  For  any 
trip  that  is  to  last  longer  that  one  summer’s  day,  you 
need  to  have  on  clothes  that  will  protect  you  against 
rain,  and  resist  dirt  and  wrinkles  to  the  last  degree. 
This  usually  means  something  woolen  like  tweed. 
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Wash  goods,  even  khaki,  gets  dirty  more  easily, 
wrinkles  and  is  slight  protection  against  the  sudden 
chill  that  comes  sometimes  even  in  mid-summer. 

The  most  ideal  camping  or  outing  suit  is  one  of 
tweed  with  both  skirt  and  knickers,  so  that  you  can 
take  the  skirt  off  if  you  want  to,  yet  have  it  to  wear 
back  to  town,  a  shirt  made  of  cotton  crepe  or  crepe 
silk  that  does  not  need  to  be  ironed,  a  light  felt  hat, 
velour  for  colder  weather  or  light  felt  in  summer, 
and  a  trim  belt  and  tie. 

Outing  Shoes 

Be  careful  of  your  footgear  on  such  a  trip.  If  you 
intend  to  do  any  real  walking  or  any  hill  or  mountain 
climbing,  or  any  walking  anywhere  off  a  well  beaten 
road,  don’t  wear  low  shoes,  and  above  all  don’t  wear 
pumps. 

Low  shoes  in  the  country  or  in  the  woods  are  bad 
for  two  reasons ;  your  ankles  are  likely  to  turn  when 
you  walk  on  uneven  ground ;  you  get  pebbles  inside 
your  shoes  and  your  legs  are  continually  brushed 
by  crackly  and  prickly  undergrowth.  Flies  and  mos¬ 
quitoes  enjoy  the  chance  to  feed  upon  your  exposed 
ankles  too ;  so  if  your  shoes  are  low,  at  least  wear 
leggings.  These  come  in  neat  kahki,  or  linen,  button¬ 
ed  or  laced.  High  leather  shoes  up  to  just  below  the 
knee  are  best.  You  can  get  them  in  soft  leathers  which 
are  not  stiff  and  uncomfortable.  Also  they  can  be 
oiled  until  they  are  waterproof,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  ford  streams  in  them  without  getting  your  feet  wet. 
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If  you  have  on  these  boots  with  the  outing  costume 
described,  you  are  fit  for  just  about  any  kind  of  coun¬ 
try  or  any  kind  of  weather  you  meet.  And  you  will 
look  well  through  it  all.  Carry  a  tube  of  cold  cream 
and  a  powder  puff  in  your  pocket,  a  small  comb  and 
a  hair  net. 

With  this  outfit,  you  are  equipped  to  go  on  a  hiking, 
motor  or  canoe  trip  and  look  well  for  days. 

You  should  have  a  change  of  underwear  for  long 
trip  and  an  extra  shirtwaist,  but  that  is  all.  It  would 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  these  as  you  can 
wash  out  your  waist  and  underwear  at  night,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  possibility  or  the  certainty,  that  some 
rainy  morning  you  would  find  that  they  were  still  too 
damp  to  put  on. 

What  You  Will  Learn 

If  you  have  never  cared  for  the  out  of  doors,  in¬ 
itiate  yourself  the  first  time  by  spending  the  night  at 
a  girl’s  camp.  There  are  many  such  places  and  you 
will  catch  the  spirit,  and  not  only  find  the  girls  pleas¬ 
ant  friends  but  capable  instructors. 

It  will  be  fun  to  learn  to  tell  your  way  through  the 
woods  by  the  position  the  sun,  watching  for  blazed 
trees,  etc. 

Learn  how  to  keep  a  fire  going  through  a  hard 
rain.  Probably  your  idea  would  be  to  pick  up  wet 
sticks  from  a  wet  ground  and  hope  to  see  it  burn  on  a 
wet  fire,  but  that  is  not  the  way,  as  you  will  learn,  if 
you  are  interested  in  taking  the  out  of  door  road  to 
charm. 
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This  is  not  the  only  way  to  become  charming,  by  any 
means,  it  is  simply  a  sure  way  to  make  you  clean  and 
wholesome  in  thought  and  that  is  always  the  road  to 
charm.  Of  course  you  may  have  a  holy  horror  of 
creeping  things  and  allow  some  slight  idea  as  this  to 
ruin  the  whole  fun  of  the  thing,  but  really,  my  dears, 
I  believe  that  once  you  smelled  bacon  frying  in  the 
open  and  the  aroma  of  coffee  was  wafted  to  your 
nostrils  which  have  been  filled  with  ozone  for  a  long 
night — you’ll  need  no  urging  to  join  the  next  party 
you  are  invited  on. 

Besides  the  real  good  to  come  from  the  fresh  air, 
there  are  innumerable  chances  for  the  most  splendid 
exercise,  the  sort  that  give  you  strength  instead  of 
destroying  it. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  take  such  a  trip  without 
developing  your  observation  and  that  has  been  the  bur¬ 
den  of  our  song  since  the  beginning  of  these  les¬ 
sons — observation. 

For  instance: 

How  many  kinds  of  trees  are  there  on  the  hill  behind 
your  camp  (the  hill  where  you  stopped  the  car  and 
had  lunch?) 

How  many  of  them  do  you  know  ? 

Did  those  you  know  all  grow  where  you  were 
brought  up? 

Do  you  know  how  to  tell  how  old  a  little  pine  tree 
is? 

Can  you  tell  the  first  from  the  second  growth  of 
trees  apart? 
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Do  you  know  anything  about  the  region  you  live 
in? 

It  is  also  a  very  enlightening  subject  to  most  people 
to  talk  about  soil  formation  and  how  to  understand 
the  animals  that  live  around  you. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  kinds  of  frogs  there 
are  down  by  the  dock  where  you  spend  your  sum¬ 
mer?  Have  you  any  idea  what  a  frog’s  “span  of 
life”  is?  Did  you  imagine  they  die  after  that  one 
summer  ? 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  a  minnow  from  a  tad¬ 
pole.  Of  course  that’s  nothing  against  you.  It  may 
not  have  been  your  lot  to  live  where  there  were  many 
of  the  little  wigglers,  but  can’t  you  just  see  that  by 
learning  more  about  these  little  things  in  nature,  you 
could  be  so  much  chummier  as  a  companion  with  the 
boy  you’d  like  to  share  everything  with? 

When  I  was  just  a  slip  of  a  girl  I  so  adored  a  big 
broad  shouldered  lad  I  went  to  school  with  that  I 
sat  all  day  in  a  boat  in  the  hot  sun  while  he  fished. 
Of  course  I  exclaimed  and  went  into  rhapsodies 
when  he  got  a  nibble,  but  my  big  reward  came  at  the 
end  of  the  day  when  he  told  me  what  a  “wonderful 
pal”  I  was  and  his  many  praising  remarks  on  my 
companionableness.  There  are  few  men  who  do  not 
love  to  fish.  The  most  popular  woman  on  an  outing 
or  wherever  fishing  is  going  on,  is  the  woman  who 
speaks  the  language  of  the  open,  shoulders  a  rod  and 
can  bait  her  own  hook. 

Then  there  are  the  birds,  their  plumage  and  their 
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calls.  The  woods  have  a  new  significance  when  you 
know  them. 

Of  course  you  wouldn’t  want  to  go  into  any  of  these 
things  so  thoroughly  that  you  would  become  a  bore  to 
your  friends.  We  do  not  want  to  forget  what  we 
learned  in  Book  I,  about  knowing  how  welcome  our 
ideals  are  to  other  people  before  we  begin  to  make  a 
too  free  use  of  them. 

No  accumulation  of  facts  in  any  one  of  these  things 
is  going  to  make  you  charming.  Only  the  extent  to 
which  you  can  feel  them  will  they  be  of  real  benefit 
in  adding  to  your  grace  and  lovliness. 

And  Now  About  Human  Nature 

I  have  been  pointing  out  some  of  the  ways  you  may 
come  to  know  and  care  for  music,  art,  books,  nature, 
by  which  means  you  may  learn  the  inner  sources  of 
charm. 

But  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  greater  than  any 
of  these — and  a  greater  source  of  charm. 

He  who  goes  into  the  study  of  human  nature  is  never 
bored.  It  is  not  necessary  to  advise  you  to  study 
it,  for  how  can  anyone  help  doing  that? 

The  thing  is  that  people  do  it  in  dififerent  ways. 
Novelists  do  it  so  that  they  may  reproduce  it  in  their 
books.  Crooks  study  human  nature  in  order  to  outwit 
and  checkmate  anyone  who  stands  in  their  way. 

Some  people  study  others  in  order  to  gain  their  own 
advantage  in  any  contact.  The  most  of  us,  however, 
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simply  study  human  nature  aimlessly,  if  we  study  it 
at  all,  not  paying  very  much  attention  to  finding  out 
what  people’s  motives  are  unless  they  are  very  near 
to  us  or  unless  our  own  lives  or  those  near  to  us  are 
going  to  be  affected  by  what  they  do. 

It  pays  to  study  human  nature  on  a  wider  scale 
than  that.  It  pays  for  two  great  reasons :  If  you 
understand  the  motives  of  men  and  women,  you  are 
more  largely  tolerant  of  all  the  world.  It  follows, 
and  this  is  the  second  reason ;  that  when  your  interest 
is  so  largely  engrossed  with  the  human  drama  around 
you,  you  are  less  sensitive,  less  personal,  less  self 
centered.  You  take  life  not  more  lightly,  but  at  least 
more  objectively.  You  see  life  more  as  a  whole,  and 
the  things  people  say  of  you  and  do  to  you ,  while  they 
may  move  you,  do  not  seem  to  be  so  important.  Your 
life  breaks  out  beyond  the  bars  of  a  narrow  personal 
life.  This  gives  you  power  and  it  gives  you  charm. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  what  people  think  about 
you,  and  how  such  and  such  a  situation  is  going  to 
affect  you,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  treat  yourself 
simply  as  a  spectator  of  this  situation  that  you  have 
got  so  stirred  up  about,  study  it  impersonally,  stand 
off  from  it,  and  act  only  when  it  is  your  turn  to  act. 

You  will  find  that  you  can  learn  to  do  this,  no  matter 
what  your  temperament  and  previous  habit,  no  matter 
how  “sensitive”  you  have  always  been.  Sensitiveness 
is  usually  just  inexperience,  and  lack  of  control  of 
your  own  moods  that  result  from  inexperience. 

Don’t  take  life  lightly  and,  as  we  said  earlier  in  this 
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book,  cynically.  Learn  to  be  a  spectator  in  it  as  well 
as  a  participant  in  it. 

To  do  so  will  develop  your  sense  of  humor — one 
of  the  most  attractive  qualities  a  human  can  have. 
It  will  develop  also  your  human  charity. 

Both  of  these  mean  charm. 

Your  Charm  Grows  From  Within 

Have  you  a  religion? 

It  makes  little  difference  what  religion  it  is.  All 
true  and  effective  religions  have  the  same  thing  in 
common.  They  give  the  possessor  a  reserve  force  of 
spirit  which  the  daily  wear  and  tear  cannot  break 
through  or  exhaust. 

If  your  mind  all  day  is  full  of  trivial,  practical 
happenings  or  concerned  at  the  way  people  treat  you 
or  don’t  treat  you,  you  can  depend  on  it  that  you 
have  no  real  religion,  and  that  you  haven’t  achieved 
spiritual  charm  as  yet. 

Controlling  Your  Own  Spirit 

If  you  have  the  secret  of  spiritual  charm  you  have 
learned  how  to  shut  off  the  kind  of  practical  worries 
and  anxieties  which  at  the  moment  you  cannot  alter. 

Of  course  there  is  no  virtue  in  shutting  off  your 
consciousness,  if  instead  you  might  be  improving  and 
polishing  such  anxieties. 

Try  refusing  to  let  all  your  soul  and  mind  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  friction  of  the  day’s  work  and  worry 
Try  turning  these  off  for  a  little,  at  least.  Remember 
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our  formula  in  Book  II  for  taking  rest,  where  I  told 
you  to  turn  off  your  thoughts  as  you  would  the 
electric  light. 

Most  religions  have  as  their  foundation  a  period  of 
meditation  every  day.  If  you  will  set  aside  just  a  half 
hour  a  day  that  is  your  own  and  take  time  to  reflect 
on  yourself,  what  you  are  and  What  you  wish  to  be, 
you  will  very  soon  understand  what  I  am  trying  to 
tell  you. 

Of  course  it  isn’t  enough  merely  to  turn  off  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  practical  worries.  The  main  thing  is  that 
the  spiritual  current  be  turned  on. 

This  spiritual  current  is  simply  the  background  of 
your  realization  that  life  is  much  larger  than  your 
point  of  view.  It  will  help  you  to  remember  that  the 
very  people  who  may  be  causing  you  distress  also  have 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  the  same  as  you  have. 

The  practice  of  this  understanding  of  self  and 
toleration  of  others  will  give  you  a  spiritual  reserve 
power  which  will  be  always  there.  Nothing  that 
happens  will  be  able  to  entirely  exhaust  iff 

We  have  talked  in  this  book  about  the  ways  of 
developing  the  sources  of  mental  and  spiritual  charm, 
not  the  ways  of  expressing  it.  These  we  will  cover 
in  Book  VII. 

Nothing  is  more  utterly  useless  than  a  “  spirituality” 
which  gives  pleasure  to  the  owner  but  does  not  manage 
to  “get  over”  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  speak  of  it  here  because  there  are  many  men  and 
women  who  do  seem  to  develop  a  spiritual  state  for 
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'their  own  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  who  are  quite 
unable  to  relate  it  to  their  practical  living. 

Your  everyday  life  is  the  only  genuine  test  of  your 
spirituality. 

Real  spiritual  charm  consists  of  something  more 
active  than  meditation.  The  surest  test  of  spiritual 
charm  is  the  ability  to  work  out  sincere  and  gracious 
relations  with  all  the  personal  groups  you  have  to  do 
with — whether  at  home,  in  business,  or  society. 

Can  you  get  through  a  day  without  having  your 
feelings  ruffled,  or  a  row,  no  matter  how  you  feel? 

If  at  home  you  have  an  atmosphere  that  jars,  see 
if  you  cannot  change  it.  Sometimes,  often  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  pressure  and  trouble,  families  get  into  a  rough 
and  rude  way  of  dealing  with  each  other.  It  may  have 
been  going  on  for  years  and  you  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  change  it,  but  you  can  do  it.  Try  the  experiment  of 
showing  them  unusual  courtesy  and  consideration. 
Gradually  they  will  be  showing  it  to  you  and  later  to 
each  other.  Courtesy  really  is  contagious. 

Keep  your  dealings  with  your  family  on  the  same 
level  you  would  keep  your  dealings  with  any  respected 
group. 

In  any  group  if  you  can’t  keep  your  manner  calm  and 
your  voice  low,  don’t  speak  at  all. 

If  you  are  subject  to  quick  changes  of  mood,  don’t 
worry  about  it,  but  don’t  show  it. . 

If  you  are  a  “sensitive”  person,  easily  depressed  by 
the  things  people  around  you  do,  or  say,  follow  Wil¬ 
liam  James’  advice  to  those  overtaken  by  depression  or 
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hurt,  or  disappointment:  “Smile,  square  your  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  turn  a  compliment.” 

In  spiritual  charm  there  is  always  a  certain  courage 
— the  ability  to  take  life  as  it  comes,  to  meet  every  new 
situation  as  something  to  be  handled  in  the  best  way 
it  could  be  handled.  Kipling  gives  us  a  line  which  you 
would  do  well  to  copy  and  put  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
from  his  “Children  of  the  Zodiac” :  “Whatever  hap¬ 
pens  or  does  not  happen  we  must  not  be -afraid.” 

Spiritual  charm  is  really  only  a  sense  of  our  common 
humanity — of  sorrows  and  joys  so  much  greater  than 
our  own,  so  much  vaster  than  our  individual  selves, 
that  it  becomes  impossible  for  us  to  cherish  our  own 
too  deeply. 

Your  Manner  Toward  Men  and  Friends 

Your  manner  toward  men  should  be  as  easy  as  with 
girls — why  not? 

It  is  inconceivable  how  some  girls,  otherwise  charm¬ 
ing  forget  all  that  makes  them  attractive  the  moment 
a  man  comes  near.  If  you ‘are  anxious  to  make  a 
“good  impression,”  and  assume  a  manner  not  your 
usual  one,  almost  any  man  will  see  it  at  once. 

I  know  an  adorable  girl  (among  girls)  who  is  a  good 
impersonator,  can  sing  Southern  folk  songs,  dance 
a  jig  and  entertain  a  roomful  of  girls.  Introduce  her 
to  a  man  and  she  immediately  stiffens,  her  mouth  sets 
in  a  queer  rigid  little  way  and  she  looks  like  a  child 
who  had  been  told  to  “speak  when  she  is  spoken  to.” 
Her  eyes  which  are  usually  sparkling  with  wit  or 
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mischief  lose  their  expression  and  assume  one  of 
Puritan  propriety. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  men  just  as  there  are  all  sorts 
of  girls.  You  do  not  throw  up  a  protecting  barrier 
between  yourself  and  every  girl  you  meet  until  you 
find  out  what  kind  of  girl  she  is,  why  treat  boys  or 
men  that  way?  Why  not  meet  men  in  a  graceful 
friendly  way?  Why  not  fall  into  easy  conversation 
about  whatever  is  going  on  around  you?  The  music 
is  good  or  not  so  good,  the  decorations,  anything 
natural. 

A  girl  can  be  sure  of  being  answered  by  the  man 
she  is  talking  to,  no  matter  how  diffident  he  may  be — 
but  if  she  finds  him  anxious  to  talk,  she  can  ask  such 
questions  on  what  he  is  talking  about  as  will  draw  him 
out  and  encourage  him  to  go  on.  If  he  is  not  talkative 
then  she  can  immediately  put  him  at  ease  by  showing 
she  understands  just  such  a  nature  as  his.  In  this  case 
she  has  a  chance  to  cultivate  her  keen  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  others ,  our  biggest  ingredient  of  charm. 

Contact  between  men  and  women  should  be  as 
natural  as  between  women  and  women.  The  subjects' 
of  conversation  may  be  different  because  few  men 
care  to  talk  on  fashions  and  wearing  apparel,  but  even 
this  subject  may  bring  out  a  sprightly  debate  and 
prove  interesting,  to  some  men  who  are  observers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  girl  who  looks  at  a  man 
with  a  sex  challenge  in  her  eyes  is  pretty  likely  to 
invite  conversations  she  may  not  know  exactly  how  to 
handle.  The  best  and  surest  loves  are  those  which 
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had  a  natural  beginning  and  grew  out  of  mental  com¬ 
patibility. 

The  poetic  “love  at  first  sight”  sounds  beautiful  and 
there  are  cases  on  record  where  it  endured — but  the 
rule  is  something  to  the  contrary.  Such  a  love  should 
be  well  analyzed  before  marriage  is  entered  into, 
unless  the  divorce  court  holds  no  terrors  for  either  of 
them. 

But  to  be  purely  intellectual  is  almost  to  sign  an 
agreement  never  to  marry.  Clothes  built  along  lines 
inclined  to  be  severe,  and  brains  in  a  woman  may  take 
her  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  her  chances  of  know¬ 
ing  the  protecting  care  of  a  man’s  love  are  so  remote 
as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

The  woman  of  feminine  style  with  brains  which  she 
knows  how  to  use  in  brilliant  repartee  or  in  finding 
out  what  a  man  is  interested  in,  start  him  talking  about 
it  and  know  just  enough  about  it  herself  to  make  him 
see  she  is  not  at  sea  if  he  attempts  to  describe  to  her 
what  he  is  doing — well — such  a  one  does  not  need 
my  advice.  She  will  manage  very  well  for  herself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  woman  of  more  than  average 
intelligence  and  education  has  a  very  small  chance  to 
marry  for  several  reasons.  Her  taste  has  soared 
well  beyond  the  biggest  number  of  men  she  will  meet. 
A  few  conversations  with  any  of  them  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  both  feel  her  superiority.  Thus  her  field  is 
limited.  She  will  not  be  contented  with  the  average 
man  and  he  is  not  likely  to  have  his  protective  in¬ 
terest  aroused  by  her. 
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The  woman  who  wishes  to  marry  must  be  feminine 
in  her  clothes,  habits  and  manners.  We  can  all  be 
gentle  and  sympathetic.  There  are  no  finer  qualities 
in  a  wife  and  mother — and  men  know  it. 

That  does  not  mean  that  she  is  to  have  no  spirit, 
nor  will  it  cause  her  to  lose  her  self  respect.  Gentle¬ 
ness  and  sympathy  are  not  one  with  self  effacement. 

It  is  a  foolish  little  girl  who,  when  she  falls  in  love, 
forgets  that  she  ever  had  any  personal  preferences  or 
tastes  but  does  always  just  what  “John  wants  to 
do.”  Sometimes,  “John”  wants  to  be  led  or  wheedled 
into  doing  “Mary’s”  way,  never  forget  it  and  Mary 
would  do  well  to  remember  it  if  she  would  not  find 
herself  one  day  grieving  over  losing  him  when  she 
“tried  so  hard  to  please  him.” 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  very  bold  girl  who  never 
drops  her  gaze  at  the  mention  of  any  subject  under 
the  sun.  She  looks  squarely  on  the  world  with  two 
wide  open  eyes  which  nothing  shocks  into  even  a  tem¬ 
porary  timidity  or  hesitation.  Alas,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  tell  her  to  do.  I  could  better  give  her  parents 
a  few  suggestions.  She  has  my  sympathy,  because  she 
doesn’t  know  there  is  anything  wrong  in  her  attitude 
toward  the  world.  Her  rude  awakening  will  come 
when  she  finds  herself  no  longer  young,  unmarried,  a 
divorcee  or  entirely  unloved. 

In  all  human  contact,  be  natural.  Treat  your  friends 
with  consideration.  Remember  they  too  have  ideals 
and  preferences  and  certainly  the  right  to  their  own 
point  of  view.  But  you  also  should  have  yours. 
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If  you  are  discussing  a  subject  on  which  you  have 
thought  more  than  on  some  other,  be  convincing,  if 
you  find  your  audience  interested,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  force  your  ideas  on  anyone.  You  are  apt  to  ruin 
your  whole  argument  that  way. 

In  a  gentle  discourse  on  a  subject  you  may  appear 
brilliant  and  others  who  have  heard  you  will  go  away 
respecting  you,  if  you  try  to  compel  others  to  see  as 
you  do  they  are  likely  to  dub  you  “crank”  and  merely 
laugh  at  you,  no  matter  how  much  you  know  about 
your  subject. 

How  to  Sit  at  a  Table 

Many  girls  feel  awkward  at  a  public  dining  place. 
To  those  who  have  frequently  been  much  in  hotels 
and  restaurants,  there  is  nothing  so  confusing  about 
the  array  of  silver  or  the  menu  card — but  just  the 
lights  and  others  talking  and  moving  about  us  brings 
an  uneasy  air  and  a  stiffness  which  we  never  feel  in 
our  homes. 

Self  consciousness  is  hard  to  overcome.  Fix  firmly 
in  your  mind  that  the  people  at  the  next  table  are 
probably  no  different  than  yourself  or  at  least  than 
many  others  you  have  met. 

Do  not  fear  taking  up  the  wrong  spoon  or  fork.  Be 
conversing  softly  or  animatedly  about  the  “charming 
atmosphere”  of  the  place— the  “decorations”— the 
“lovely  lighting  effect” — just  being  your  own  natural 
self  and  showing  your  response  to  the  very  things  that 
were  made  to  create  that  reaction  in  the  patrons  of  the 
place. 
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By  a  little  tact  and  leisureliness  like  this  you  will 
have  given  the  others  time  enough  to  begin  and  prob¬ 
ably  your  escort  or  someone  else  already  has  his  hand 
on  the  proper  spoon  to  use. 

It  is  not  polite  to  immediately  attack  your  food  any¬ 
way.  This  leisureliness  of  manner  will  make  you  more 
graceful. 

Your  hands  may  seem  many  times  too  large.  They 
may  remind  you  of  your  carelessness  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  allowing  them  to  become  tanned. 

Let  the  left  hand  have  its  own  way.  If  it  lies  in  your 
lap  it  will  not  worry  you  but  if  it  comes  above 
the  table  to  butter  your  bread  or  assist  in  some  way, 
just  be  as  unaware  of  it  as  possible.  It  is  more  grace¬ 
ful  to  sit  with  the  hands  in  the  lap  while  waiting  to  be 
served. 

There  is  a  certain  indication  of  health  in  a  ravenous 
appetite  which  cannot  wait  for  the  soup  before  consum¬ 
ing  one  of  the  rolls  the  waiter  has  brought,  but  unless 
you  are  “just  starved”  and  laughingly  admit  it — it  is 
far  prettier  to  make  comments  on  some  play  you’ve 
seen  or  read  about,  a  book  others  are  discussing, 
your  favorite  soup  or  appetizer,  what  the  Volstead 
Act  has  done  to  sociability,  anything  you  would  natural¬ 
ly  talk  about  or  have  in  common  with  your  escort. 

Ordering  From  the  Menu 

Do  not  lose  your  head  on  account  of  the  big  selection 
of  dishes  offered.  If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  a  menu 
card  you  will  see  that  there  are  perhaps,  a  dozen 
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“entrees”  ready  to  serve,  while  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  to  be  prepared  and  will  therefore  take  more  time. 
Bear  this  in  mind  if  you  have  theater  tickets  and 
must  rush  some. 

The  menu  may  have  many  foreign  names  for  the 
food  to  be  served.  If  the  dish  is  absolutely  unknown 
to  you,  unless  you  like  a  wide  variety  of  food,  you 
will  do  better  to  confine  your  order  to  something  you 
are  surer  of. 

I  have  seen  girls  covered  with  confusion  when  it 
came  to  ordering,  for  no  reason  other  than  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  their  surroundings  and  the  length  of  the  menu 
card.  You  can’t  order  all  the  choice  that  is  served. 
The  card  is  printed  in  the  order  in  which  courses  are 
brought  on  the  table. 

If  your  escort  is  more  familiar  with  hotel  and 
restaurant  ordering  (and  he  probably  is)  you  may  ask 
him  to  order  for  you.  Say  frankly  that  the  wide 
selection  on  the  card  puzzles  you — admit  it  and  smile 
about  it — be  natural . 

If  you  prefer  to  be  more  sophisticated  before  this 
particular  young  man,  scan  the  card  for  a  moment  or 
so  and  decide  on  your  order.  Unless  the  service  is 
table  de  hote  you  will  not  likely  bother  with  several 
courses. 


Your  Domestic  Charm 

Entirely  too  much  stress  is  put  on  what  we  eat 
instead  of  the  way  we  eat  it.  Some  men  seem  to  be 
very  material  animals  and  like  to  discuss  the  quality 
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of  the  food  in  this  place  or  that.  Such  a  man  will  be 
appealed  to  by  your  knowledge  of  cookery.  With  him 
you  can  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  way  a  dish  is  pre¬ 
pared.  You  may  know  just  how  it  has  been  done. 
The  very  fact  that  so  few  possess  this  knowledge 
gives  it  an  extra  charm.  He  will  listen  to  your  recipe 
for  Welsh  rarebit  or  your  ideas  about  how  meat 
should  be  cooked. 

I  should  not  insist  upon  discussing  food  however, 
with  a  scholarly  man  whose  taste  in  such  matters  is 
governed  by  the  needs  of  his  body.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  to  judge  one  man  from  the  other,  but  in  general 
the  former  will  be  fat  and  jolly,  the  latter  lean  and  ser¬ 
ious. 

What  could  be  more  natural? 

A  Beautiful  Speaking  Voice 

If  you  are  handicapped  with  a  high,  strained,  gut¬ 
tural,  hoarse,  or  shrill  voice  it  is  not  unlikely  the 
trouble  is  in  your  breathing. 

This  chapter  may  not  be  of  interest  to  all,  and  yet 
there  are  few  of  us  whose  voices  do  not  require  some 
correction. 

Spend  a  little  time  with  me  anyway  in  seeing  what 
your  speaking  voice  is  like  for  there  is  no  charm 
more  subtle,  more  alluring  than  a  well  modulated  voice. 

First  of  all,  do  you  know  how  to  take  a  full  deep 
breath  ? 

We  shall  see — maybe  you’ll  be  surprised.  We  have 
discussed  many  other  features  of  the  charming  worn- 
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an  but  as  at  a  delicious  dinner,  we  have  left  this,  the 
dessert — the  supreme  charm,  for  the  last. 

You  have  heard  voices  you  unconsciously  responded 
to — something  in  them  drew  you.  A  high  pitched, 
throaty  or  rasping  voice  made  you  want  to  run  from  its 
owner.  Men,  especially,  are  susceptible  to  this  tone 
inflection  in  the  speaking  voice  of  women. 

First  let  me  see  how  you  breathe. 

The  outgoing  current  of  breath  produces  a  whisper. 

When  the  breath  has  changed  the  blood  from  the 
veins  to  the  arteries,  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  and  be¬ 
comes  charged  with  physical  decay  and  death.  That 
is  the  reason  it  is  expelled. 

But  on  its  outward  path  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
friendly  again  and  just  before  it  leaves  the  mouth 
it  is  made  into  this  valuable  and  highly  prized  thing 
we  call  our  voice.  At  the  exit  of  the  lips  it  accom¬ 
plishes  a  great  and  wonderful  phenomenon — living 
speech. 

The  volume  of  tone  is  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
and  strength  of  the  outgoing  breath.  We  want  our 
tones  to  be  low,  soft,  mellow,  round  and  full. 

Maybe  you  didn’t  know  that  the  way  you  breathed 
controlled  all  of  these? 

The  roundness  and  fullness  correspond  to  the  way 
the  vocal  cords  expand. 

You  know  how  many  times  your  throat  has  felt 
dry.  Your  tone  was  cramped,  “throaty,”  hoarse  and 
sometimes  even  inflamed  until  the  muscles  felt  weak 
or  even  ached. 
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We  must  learn  to  breathe  correctly  so  that  we  do  it 
automatically,  unconsciously. 

When  the  lungs  are  over  full,  free  speech  is  impaired 
— impossible — when  there  is  not  enough,  the  result  is 
the  same. 

Exercise  for  Opening  the  Throat 

Press  the  side  of  the  forefinger  slowly,  but  firmly 
and  strongly,  against  the  front  of  the  throat,  just 
above  the  Adam’s  apple. 

The  muscles  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  will  be  felt  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger  and  try  to  push  it 
away.  This  opens  the  throat. 

Try  different  degrees  of  pressure  and  resistance. 

Speak  a-e-i-o-u,  one  at  a  time  while  pressing,  giving 
each  one  the  long  sound. 

Try  it  with  pressure  and  no  resistance,  then  with 
both.  Note  the  difference  in  the  tone. 

Practice  this  until  you  can  control  the  throat  muscles 
without  the  finger  pressure,  with  and  without  the 
voice. 

Mouth  Breathing 

Mouth  breathing  has  been  condemned  by  many  of 
the  best  authorities.  In  exaggerated  cases  it  produces 
an  ugly  face,  an  ugly  sniffing  voice,  and  an  utterly 
inadequate  breath  supply. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  breathe  through  the  nose 
all  the  time,  especially  in  quick  vigorous  speech  or  in 
singing. 
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Tranquil  Breathing 

Take  an  easy  position,  standing,  sitting  or  lying. 

Quietly  wait  until  the  inhalation  begins  of  itself.  Do 
not  struggle  or  gulp  or  gasp.  You  will  soon  feel  your 
waist  expanding,  pushing  and  sticking  outward.  This 
is  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  that  portion  of  the 
body  between  the  ribs  and  the  waistline.  This,  you 
see,  spreads  the  floating  ribs,  and  the  air  flows  into 
the  lower  lungs. 

Repeat  it  again  and  again,  occasionally  letting  the 
breath  out  through  the  open  lips,  like  a  little  sigh. 

When  the  waist  is  expanded,  try  to  keep  it  con¬ 
tracted  as  if  trying  to  burst  a  belt  binding,  say  until 
you  count  ten. 

Gradually  relax  the  tension.  This  holding  the  pres¬ 
sure  against  the  belt  binding  produces  the  greatest 
breath  with  the  least  effort,  helps  in  the  control  of  the 
utterance  of  sound,  and  will  give  the  lower,  deeper 
tones  of  your  voice  volume  and  fullness. 

If  the  diaphragm  is  relaxed  and  flabby,  the  air  in  the 
lungs  is  disturbed  and  wheezing  or  “breathy”  sounds 
result. 

In  ordinary  talking  it  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
necessary  to  take  a  full  breath.  Too  much  breath  is 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

But  practice  these  deep  breathing  exercises  for 
health.  They  give  flexibility  and  power  to  the  voice. 

Try  This  One 

Take  a  quick  full  breath  until  you  feel  a  comfortable 
fullness.  Hold  five  or  six  seconds,  letting  it  out  as 
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gently  and  slowly  as  possible  with  a  whispered  hu  as 
in  hush.  Keep  up  the  tension  in  the  waist  line  while 
exhaling.  Slowly  relax. 

Keep  in  mind  the  idea  of  expanding  waist  against  an 
imaginary  elastic  belt.  Relax.  Take  four  or  five 
tranquil  breaths,  then  repeat  this  exercise. 

If  your  exhalation  is  uneven  or  spasmodic,  it  will 
show  your  diaphragm  is  not  held  as  tensely  as  it  should 
be,  it  is  too  ready  to  relax  as  it  does  after  ordinary 
breathing. 

Tone  color,  loudness  or  softness,  are  dependent  upon 
the  control  of  the  diaphragm.  It  may  take  patience 
and  a  little  practice  my  dears,  but  when  you  can  do 
“tricks”  with  your  speaking  voice  and  make  the 
simplest  words  musical  as  a  lullaby,  you’ll  be  happy 
over  the  little  effort  it  cost  you. 

Notice  the  voices  of  others — see  how  they  affect  you. 

Now  again:  If  you  can,  control  the  exhalation  ten 
seconds,  then  try  extending  it  to  twenty  seconds — never 
any  more.  You  do  not  want  to  risk  strain. 

Aim  your  breath  as  'though  you  were  shooting.  Try 
to  make  it  float  or  spin  to  a  definite  distant  point. 
Practice  often  but  not  long  at  a  time. 

Humming 

Inhale  and  hold ;  close  the  lips  lightly  but  firmly. 
With  the  waist  firmly  extended,  make  a  full  mellow 
sound,  using  the  letter  m,  for  about  ten  seconds.  Use 
a  conversational  note,  not  a  singing  one. 

As  the  sound  flows  from  the  vocal  bands  into  the 
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mouth,  it  will  cause  the  lips  to  vibrate,  while,  if  the 
breath  is  sent  directly  from  the  throat  to  the  nasal 
exit  the  sound  will  be  a  harsh  twang. 

Repeat  the  hum  over  and  over.  Notice  the  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  of  throat  and  breath  adjustment. 

Take  the  same  m  on  high  notes,  then  on  low  notes. 
Keep  the  throat  open — avoid  all  nasal  twang. 

This  exercise  is  valuable  for  clearing  and  keeping 
clear  the  nasal  chambers  and  will  produce  a  bright 
ringing  tone  in  the  voice. 

Hum  as  directed  above,  but  with  more  force  on  the 
exhalation  or  expulsion  of  breath.  As  the  force  and 
volume  increase,  the  muscles  in  the  throat  expand. 
Make  each  note  a  level  note,  changing  the  pitch. 

Hum  in  rising  and  falling  waves  on  different  notes. 

Begin  a  soft  hum  and  increase  gradually  to  a  very 
loud  one. 

Begin  on  a  loud  hum  and  end  very  softly. 

When  walking  for  pleasure,  frequently  inflate  the 
cheeks  and  blow.  Nothing  is  better  for  building  a 
firm  diaphragm. 

Gough  Exercise 

After  taking  a  moderate  inhalation,  make  a  light, 
almost  whispered  cough.  The  vocal  bands  leap  apart 
as  the  cough  takes  place.  Do  not  force  any  air  from 
the  lungs  by  the  cough ;  it  should  be  very  light. 

Cough  lightly  and  sharply  ten  times  upon  one  in¬ 
halation.  Relax  the  waistline,  renew  the  breath  and 
repeat. 
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Cough  lightly  and  abruptly  ten  times,  recovering 
breath  instantly  after  each  cough.  At  each  pause 
take  in  only  so  much  breath  as  you  have  just  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  cough — a  very  small  amount. 

Whisper  Practice 

Practice  every  whisper  as  though  you  were  trying  to 
make  every  sound  heard  in  a  large  auditorium. 

A  well  enunciated,  well  projected  whisper  will  carry 
a  surprising  distance. 

Try  to  make  it  float  on  the  air. 

The  best  time  for  these  exercises  is  midway  be¬ 
tween  meals. 

At  each  pause  inhale  enough  breath  to  keep  up  the 
supply,  but  do  not  take  a  full  breath. 

Beware  of  the  gasp. 

For  resonance  in  the  voice,  throat  expansion  is 
perhaps  the  best  and  surest  of  all  practice.  Naturally, 
the  more  we  open  our  throats  the  easier  it  is  for  the 
sound  to  come  out. 

The  Yawn 

The  fault  in  the  speaking  voice  may  be  due  to  the 
muscles  governing  the  throat  or  it  can  be  with  those 
about  the  mouth. 

Think  how  your  throat  feels  just  before  a  yawn, 
or  just  after  you  have  eaten  a  peppermint.  Close 
your  eyes  and  feel  how  the  deep  breath  with  which 
the  yawn  begins,  opens  the  throat.  Now  instead  of 
yawning,  speak.  The  result  will  be  a  good  tone.  Re¬ 
peat  twenty  times,  several  times  a  day. 
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Improving  Your  Vocabulary 

Reading  is  the  wide  road  to  increasing  your  vocabu¬ 
lary.  You  will  come  across  many  words  unknown  to 
you.  As  often  as  you  do,  look  them  up.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  your  reading  and  the  book  is  yours, 
draw  a  pencil  line  under  the  word  and  under  each  one 
as  you  come  across  them.  When  you  have  finished 
the  book  you  may  then  and  there  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  words  so  underlined.  This  method  is  not 
so  good  as  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  word  and  the 
way  it  is  used  in  the  sentence  as  you  come  on  it.  Such 
a  practice  will  fix  a  word  in  your  mind  easier  than 
if  it  is  immediately  followed  by  another. 

You  can  see  at  once,  without  my  telling  you,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  taking  them  one  at  a  time. 

Haven’t  you  often  been  talking  to  someone  who 
used  a  word  you  didn’t  know  ?  Did  you  fix  it  in  your 
memory  so  you  could  look  it  up  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity?  How  many  times  do  you  look  up  a  new 
word  you  hear  in  a  public  speech  or  at  a  lecture? 

A  good  dictionary  is  more  valuable  than  riches. 
Each  word  you  look  up  will  disclose  new  words  as  well 
as  words  of  a  similiar  meaning  called  synonyms. 
Many  dictionaries  also  give  words  of  an  opposite 
meaning — antonyms. 

Each  time  you  open  a  dictionary  you  have  increased 
your  vocabulary,  but  unless  you  learn  how  to  use  the 
words,  learning  them  will  not  help  much. 

If  you  are  really  in  earnest  about  this,  you  can 
take  a  pencil  and  paper  and  see  how  many  sentences 
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it  is  possible  to  make,  using  the  word  you  have  just 
learned.  You’ll  get  it  pretty  well  planted  that  way 
and  some  time  when  you’re  in  conversation  it’ll  slip  out 
without  your  knowing  it. 

Taking  one  word  a  day  to  business  with  you  and 
thinking  about  it  that  day,  using  it,  if  possible,  or  at 
least  making  a  sentence  that  it  would  fit  in — and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  you  will  have  advanced  one 
step. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  felt  seriously  handicapped 
by  your  small  knowledge  of  words.  Maybe  you  don’t 
realize  how  often  you  halt  and  stammer  for  a  word. 
The  next  time  you  are  talking,  notice  to  see  how  often 
you  repeat  the  same  words. 

Then,  the  next  time  you  hear  a  speaker,  observe 
his  flow  of  words.  Could  you  express  his  thoughts 
with  your  vocabulary  ? 

There  is  nothing  which  so  quickly  marks  us  as 
educated  or  ignorant  as  the  way  we  express  ourselves. 
The  ability  to  use  the  right  word  in  the  right  place 
will  make  you  appear  educated  even  if  you  never  were 
inside  a  school.  If  you  can  paint  word  pictures, 
you’re  an  artist. 

Among  my  acquaintances  is  a  young  woman  who 
never  attended  college  a  day  in  her  life,  but  she  num¬ 
bers  her  friends  among  the  graduates  of  many  col¬ 
leges.  Because  she  is  well  read,  and  knows  how  to 
express  herself,  she  is  accepted  wherever  higher  ed¬ 
ucations  for  women  are  known — and  she  is  charm¬ 
ing! 
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Self  improvement  should  be  your  daily  thought. 

You  can  learn  a  little  about  many  things  by  being 
observant  and  thinking.  Some  of  us  spare  our  brains, 
we  seem  to  be  afraid  we’ll  wear  them  out. 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  keep  your  mind  young 
to  the  last  day  of  your  life?  You  can  but  if  you  want 
it  to  be  active  it  must  have  exercise.  It’s  no  different 
from  any  other  member  of  our  bodies. 

Now  do  not  feel  that  there  is  so  much  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  use  making  a  start.  Some  of  the  advice  in 
this  book  will  be  helpful  to  one  girl  and  some  to 
another.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  thought  that 
you  must  master  everything  in  these  lessons.  Some  of 
it  may  not  appeal  to  you  in  the  least  and  if  it  does 
not,  don’t  attempt  it.  There"  are  so  many  pleasant 
things  to  do,  nobody  should  pore  over  a  subject  he 
despises  because  he  feels  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 

In  our  next  book  we’re  going  to  show  how  to  ex¬ 
press  some  of  the  things  we’ve  learned  in  this  one. 
Let’s  not  gallop  through  all  the  books  at  once.  There 
is  enough  in  each  one  to  require  a  little  of  your  time 
to  think  over  and  choose  from  before  taking  up  the 
next  one.  Be  in  earnest  and  try  as  hard  to  learn  as  I 
have  to  show  you  how. 
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